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EXTRACTS FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SAMUEL COMFORT. 


(Continued from page 500 ) 


Second month 2d. An illustrious Apostle 
testified “ Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
This seems to be a very broad comprehensive 
expression. It was the first and greatest com- 
mandment in the law. Hear, O Israel, the 
Lord thy God is one Lord, and thou shalt 
love Him with all thy heart, mind and 
strength. It was owned by the blessed Jesus as 
being the first and greatest, the second being 
like unto it—Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. Jesus said, On these two command- 
ments hang all the Jaw and the prophets. 
Hence, it appears that the object of the whole 
law, and of the prophets, and of all the dis- 
pensations of the Most High to His rational 
intelligent creatures, has been to bring them 
to this one point—to love God above all, and 
to love our neighbors as ourselves. This, at- 
tained, would make man a friend to his fel- 
low-man the world over. Then there would 
be an end to war—to all cruelty and oppres- 
sion—to contention and strife, and litigation. 
A watchful care would be maintained not to 
hurt or harm a fellow-creature any more than 
we would ourselves. What is called the 
golden rule would then be practiced—* There- 
fore, all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do you even so to them: 
for this is the law and the prophets.” The 
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Apostle was well aware of all this when he 
said, “ Love worketh no ill to his neighbor, 
therefore, love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
Whomsoever we love most we are the most 
careful not to offend. And when we love the 
Lord our God with all our heart, mind and 
strength, our feeiings will flow to our fellow- 
creatures in kiodness and love, as naturally 
as streams flow from their fountains. 

9th. Meeting. After sitting a considerable 
timein silence, my mind was drawn into feeling 
and sympathy for the children and young peo- 
ple, and fervent desires were raised that they 
might be gathered to the principle of Truth. 
Utterance was given, and they were called 
upon to join in with the strivings of the Holy 
Spirit, and give up the strength and energy 
of their minds and wills thereunto; and 
they were told that in so-doing all the in- 
clinations and dispositions that would lead 
from the heavenly Father’s house would be 
weakened, and the good strengthened.—That 
what John saw in the Revelations of there 
being war in heaven, was to be known and 
experienced within. Michael and his angels 
fought against the dragon, and the dragon 
fought and his angels, and prevailed not, 
neither was their place found any more in 
heaven. So it will be with the dear youth 
if they co-operate with Michael and his angels 
—the principles of goodness within. As they 
adhere thereunto and are faithful, the dragon 
and his angels, the principles of evil, will be 
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overcome, and preservation, peace and hap- 
piness experienced. 

13th: My wife and I went to Newtown 
mid-week meeting. My mind was drawn to 
speak to the poor in spirit. I revived what 
is written in the prophets, “ When the poor 
and needy seek water, and there is none, and 
their tongue faileth for thirst, I, the Lord, 
will hear, I, the God of Jacob, will not for- 
sakethem. I will open rivers in high places, 
and streams in the midst of the valleys.” It 
was the water of Life that was pointed to 
which should be opened in the soul that was 
thirsting after it, of which the proud in spirit 
fall of themselves could not partake. 

16th. We went to Pennsbury meeting. 
Notice had been spread of our intention, and 
a particular invitation given to the young 

ople and others to meet us there. The 

ouse was well filled, most of them in the 
younger and middle walks of life. It was a 
favored meeting. Prayer was offered up to 
the adorable Lord God of heaven and earth, 
the Source and Fountain of goodness and 
love, that He would be pleased to impress 
our minds with a sense of His love and good- 
ness, and that our hearts might be united in 
that precious feeling. 

My wife was drawn in gospel communica- 
tion, with tenderness of spirit and feeling, to 
address the gathered assembly to edification 
and instruction. After which I was led to 
express my feelings and fervent desires for 
the gathering of all minds into the heavenly 
enclosure—the love of God. If the heart be 
filled with His love, it would flow in desire 
for the welfare and good of our fellow-crea- 
tures the world over, as naturally as streams 
flow from their sources. The gospel appeared 
to have free course. 

23d. Meeting well attended. My wife 
feelingly bore testimony and exhorted to 
obedience to the voice of the Lord, calling 
upon all not to harden the heart against it, 
but to hear and obey, that the soul might 
live and enjoy the Divine blessings. She 
invited the youth and others, who had not 
yet submitted, to give in their names to serve 
the Lord. The communication was impres- 
sive and of good savor. 

The assembly appeared to be largely made 
up of those of the younger and middle walks 
of life; the aged having passed away. Those 
who are younger, have no lease for their 
lives. ‘Time here is uncertain to all; noage 
nor condition in life is exempt from the stroke 
of death. Many of us in the course of our lives, 
have followed to the silent grave those of all 
ages—from the infant to those of grey hairs. 
It is wisdom, then, for us all to obey the laws 
of God impressed upon our physical and 
spiritual being. If we indulge in excesses of 
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any kind, the health of the body is impaired, 
and the spiritual law is also transgressed, for 
it bears witness against all excesses—against 
all evil and wrong—reproving for all un- 
righteousness—for all sin, causing remorse in 
the conscience, and giving peace and conso- 
lation for well-doing. The Divine Monitor 
appears early in life, I know from experience, 
and it is able to save. May all then be wise 
and live in a state of preparation. None will 
die the sooner for it, but it may be the means 
of prolonging life. And well assured I am, 
that those who live in a state of reconcilia- 
tion and peace, with our benevolent and mer- 
ciful Creator, enjoy that sweet peace and 
happiness, even in this life, which the rebel- 
lious are strangers to and deprive themselves 
of, by choosing their own way and living as 
they list in the gratification of their fleshly in- 
clinations, affections and desires. 

26th. Attended Bucks Quarterly Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders. A good feeling was 
over the meting throughout. Next day we 
attended the Quarterly Meeting; the house 
was full. Soon after the meeting was set- 
tled, I felt called upon to‘hold up to view the 
importance of becoming reconciled te God, 
and being at peace with Him. The gospel 
had free course. The business of the meet- 
ing was well conducted. 

Third month 2d. The illustrious and ex- 
perienced Apostle Paul, at the close of an 
Epistle to the Christians of that time, used 
this language : “ the grace of the Holy Spirit 
be with you all.” The apostle had large ex- 
perience of the efficacy and saving effects of 
this grace ; and testified on another occasion, 
that “ By grace ye are saved through faith, 
and not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.” 
What could he have commended them to 
more excellent? He spoke of that which he 
had felt and known. Through faith in and 
obedience to this grace, he was enabled to 
live in the love of God, and was favored to 
know the sweet communion of the Holy 
Spirit. All faithful, watchful, and devoted 
souls may witness the same thing, and enjoy 
the same blessed experience. 

26th. There are many interesting and ex- 
traordinary accounts recorded in the Scrip- 
tures, some of them by the word of the Lord 
through His prophets. However extraordi- 
nary and uncommon the things were that are 
recorded to have taken place, yet I fully be- 
lieve they occurred as recorded. The power 
of the Great Creator is unlimited, there is 
nothing too hard for Omnipotence—for Him 
whose providential care is over all His crea- 
tion, though we may not always be sensible 
of it. Many of the Scripture accounts that 
appear extraordinary, may have also a spirit- 
ual application, and instruction and encour- 
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ment may be drawn from them. One of 
these—that of the prophet Elijah, being 
sent to a widow woman at Sarepta in a 
time of great drought and scarcity, is before 
me. She is represented as being brought 
to the last extremity by the long severe 
drought ,but having faith in and being obedi- 
ent to the word of the Lord to her through 
the prophet, she was saved from a suffering 
death by famine. When the prophet came 
to the place, he found the widow gathering 
sticks. He called her, and desired her to 
fetch him a little water to drink. As she 
turned to go for it, he requested her to bring 
him also a morsel of bread. She said she 
had none, and but a handful of meal ina 
barrel and a little oil in a cruse, and was 
gathering sticks to cook it for herself and 
son that they might eat it and die. This was 
close work—being brought to the last morsel 
and required to give a part of that. The 
prophet said to her, “ Make me a little cake 
first and bring it tome. For thus saith the 
Lord God of Israel, ‘The barrel of meal 
shall not waste nor the cruse of oil fail till 
the Lord send rain upon the earth.’” She 
did so, and the word of the Lord was fulfiled 
—the meal did not waste nor the oil fail. 
The like saving efficacy of the word of the 
Lord may be experienced iu a spiritual sense— 
when the mind is brought to a state of strip- 
pedness—a feeling of extreme poverty and 
want—nothing left to sustain it but a very 
small morsel, and then to be required to impart 
a portion of that little to sustain others, may 
seem very trying. But if we can have faith 
in the word of the Lord, and are obedient in 
whatsoever He requires, the small stock we 
may have will not waste nor be diminished 
thereby, but will remain and be sufficient for 
our sustenance during the season of want. 
Under such allotments may we be encour- 
aged to make the little cake for Him first— 
serve Him first—and have faith in His word 
and be obedient to all His requisitions, how- 
ever small they may appear to be. 

Fourth month 12th. Monthly Meeting. I 
opened a prospect under a sense of religious 
duty to attend the approaching Yearly Meet- 
ing of New York, and also of attending 
Genessee Yearly Meeting. This obtained 
the unity of the meeting, and was expressed 
in a minute directed to be furnished. My 
wife also obtained the unity of the meeting 
to accompany me, and a minute thereof was 
directed to be furnished her. 

13th. The Query was formerly raised, by 
way of appeal to the Lord, “ Wherewithal 
shall a young man cleanse his ways? By 
taking heed thereto ae to Thy word.” 
And it may now be queried, whereby shall 
any, young or old, cleanse their ways but by 
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taking heed thereunto, according to the 
word of the Lord. This has ever been the 
safe director—the true and sure guide to the 
righteous throughout all ages of the world, 
from the beginning down to the present time. 
And there never has been nor never will be, 
any other safe guide or teacher, than His 
Word, Law, Light—Christ within, the hope 
of glory whom the apostles preached. Due 
attention and obedience to this way and 
means given of God for our salvation, will 
save from whatsoever is presented or may 
present itself, which, if given way to, would 
draw away from Him, or cause to wander 
from the Heavenly Father’s house—the Di- 
vine enclosure. May we all take diligent 
heed according to His word. 


I do aot object to earnest effort and indus- 


try while in the prime of life, endeavoring to 
provide honestly for ourselves and families. 
[ have always been a friend to honest indus- 
try; it is good for both body and mind, and 
will not hurt nor hinder our passage in the 
path of duty, in our heavenly journey, pro- 
vided always a watchful care be maintained 
to keep the eye of the mind directed unto the 
Giver of all good, who knoweth what we 
need, and what is right and best for us. 


From Fourth month 22d, to Fifth month 


9th, engaged in reading William Penn’s se- 
lect works, and making some brief extracts of 
the most important and striking expressions 
as they appeared to me to be. 


Fifth month 28th. Meeting of Ministers and 


Elders. After the answer to the third Query ° 
was read, my wife feelingly and instrictively 
made some remarks on laboring harmonious- 


ly for the honor of Truth. She went deeply 


into the subject, and in the power of Truth, 
set it forth in its true light, showing the 


beauty and excellency thereof. 

10th. We attended our Yearly Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders. A number of Friends 
belonging to other Yearly Meetings were pres- 
ent with Minutes. Got through at two sit- 
tings with the answers to the first two Queries. 
There wa3 so much speaking from the mem- 
bers of our own Yearly Meeting, the time was 
absorbed—more silence would have been pre- 
ferable. Adjourned to 8 o’clock on Fourth-day 
morning. At said adjournment, the meeting 
got through the two remaining answers. 
There was some crimination, and recrimina- 
tion among some of the members in an un- 
sanctified zeal. My mind was burthened ; the 
exercise was heavy. I found some relief in 
words spoken in tenderness of spirit and feeling 
after this manner. There is a word in my 
heart for us. We have need to watch over 
our own spirits. It is important that each 
individual should know what manner of apir- 
it he is of. There are but the two spirits ; 
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one is the Spirit of Christ, the other is the! history. If we seek to abstract its divine 
spirit of antichrist. Therefore, by one or the | power from the earthly circumstances attend- 
other of these, each individual must be ac-| ing its manifestation, we shall evaporate its 
tuated. Though we may have known the| strength and misapply its lessons. Only as 
Lord to have taught in our streets, and been | we examine it in connection with them, can 
made partakers at His table, yet aficr having | the Bible be to us of to-day a moving history. 
been thus highly favored of the Lord, and | Nor will this method of Biblical study render 
honored of man, we may fall away by begin- | the sacred page less heavenly, though it will 
ning to think highly of ourselves, and letting | prevent its seeming so unearthly. It will 
in a feeling of self-exaltation. This spirit of | clothe the Divine idea with the human form, 
antichrist all must watch against in them-| through which God chose to manifest it, and 
selves with more earnestness, rather than to | by which it speaks to usin a language we can 
be looking for it without them, or in cthers.| understand. It will give us not the truth 
As to Ministers and Elders, they are de-| only but its adéquate expression, making that 
signed to be one another’s helpers in the|a real and living substance which were else 
Lord. Every rightly qualified living minis- | shadowy and ideal. 
ter and elder draws from the same Fountain; ‘The expediency of following this realistic 
—lives and acts in and under one and the| method, if we may so call it, is very apparent 
same Holy Spirit. And as Aaron and Ifurr| in an age like this. Many stand aloof from 
held up the hands of Moses when Israel was | the Bible because they fancy it fails to appeal 
engaged against their enemies, so do rightly | to their human sympathies. It seems to them 
qualified elders hold up the hands of the true| to be either a dogmatic treatise, or an old 
gospel ministers when engaged in the Lord’s| chronicle without any interest for our time. 
work. But when Israel determined to go in | It hovers like a cloud in their mental atmos- 
their own rebellious will to take possession of | phere, fleating between heaven and earth, but 
the promised land, Moses and the obedient | of neither, whereas it is of both, and was meant 
Israelites could not go with them, and they | to be, not a vapor to obscure, but a ladder to 
prevailed not. bring the two into communication. <A great 
12th. The Yearly Meeting for business} many grown persons appear to have a feeling 
opened in good feeling, and progressed from | of its strangeness, as though it belonged not 
day to day till Sixth-day forenoon, when it} only to other times, but almost to another 
got through satisfactorily. | world from ours. They illustrate, in their 
Through the several sittings of this meet- | general mood, the spirit of the child, who, on 





ing, we have felt assured we have a merciful | receiving a letter from a young companion in 


High Priest that is touched with a feeling of | Malta, speaking of his visit to the place of 
our infirmities, and that we could say with a! st. Paul's shipwreck, exclaimed :—‘“ Why, 
united voice to all our members, stand fast | father,did that happen in this world!” To 
in that wherein ye have believed; and be| awaken the interest of this class, and it is a 
not moved away from the hope of that gos-| Jarge one, in the Scriptures, the Bible must 
pel that stands not in the word but in the | be shown in its contact with our own life. 
power, the tendency whereof is to unite the | Disenchant them of that false reverence which 
members of the one body, into the one Spirit ;| removes the saints and heroes of the elder 
the strong bearing the infirmities of the weak, | time from out the line of common life ; which 
not pleasing themselves, thus fulfiling thé} presents them to the imagination as the old 
law of Christ, and strengthening the cord that | painters distinguished the saints of their pic- 
binds us together ; may we watch for the | tures, with a halo of supernatural light around 
dawnings of heavenly light. their heads ; show them in the circumstances 
(To be continued.) in which they lived, and make it apparent by 

ee the incidents of their career, that the “ holy 
Prem the Living Chareh. men of old who spake as they were moved by 

THE VALUE AND USE OF THE HUMAN ELE- | the Holy Ghost,” were “ men of like passions 
MENT IN THE BIBLE. with us,” and the history of which they form 

The whole wondrous volume therefore, pro-| a part becomes conjoined to the scenes in 
ceeding from numerous authors, written at| which we live, and furnishes a lesson ior our 
yast intervals, consisting of chronicles, biog- | time. ’ 5 8 ; 
raphies, poems and letters, has a human his-| As a single instance of the vitality of this 
tory and flavor as well as a Divine origin and | mode of exposition take such a character as 
authority. The truest way therefore to elu-| that of David. The savageness of his spirit 
cidate its meaning and discover its power, as| at times, mingling the fiercest imprecations 
well as the most interesting method of inves-| with the sublimest devotion of his unequalled 
tigating it, must be to trace its development | Psalms, the occasional cruelty and malignity 
through the successive phases of its human! of his conduct, and his unhallowed lust, when 
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tried by the temper of our times, would, if re- 
garded from a Christian stand-point, and 
measured by the Master’s words :—“ Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you,” 
make the declaration that he was “a man 
after God’s own heart” a travesty. But when 
once we comprehend the spirit of the age in 
which he lived, and the temptations to which, 
as a powerful Oriental monarch, he was ex- 
posed, his figure, seen in this its true setting, 
discloses virtues so marvellous for his times, 
that we must own the presence in him of great 
spiritual power. The vices, which were ex- 
ceptions in his life, were so common in his sta- 
tion as to pass unnoticed in others. That they 
were registered as defects in him, bears wit- 
ness to the great elevation of his character. 

This is a very scant illustration of the meth- 
od by which the Bible may be made a living 
reality in our own age. It might be applied 
with yet more force to the New Testament 
Scriptures, but the limits of an article like 
this will not permit us to dwell on this part 
of the subject. 





For Friends’ Latelligencer. 
“GO YE INTO MY VINEYARD AND LABOR.” 


The success which seems to be crowning the 
efforts of Friends among the Indians, is not 
only encouraging as regards that field of labor, 
but should stimulate us to faithfulness in other 
tields “ already white unto harvest.” History 
accords to us, as a Society, the name of pion- 
eers in the cause of civil and religious liberty. 
We should prize this as a rich legacy be- 
queathed us by our worthy predecessors, aud 
be animated thereby to consider the require- 
ments and responsibilities of the present day. 
If we are found walking in the light as they 
walked, we shall so fulfil our duties as to leave 
to our successors an example of dedication 
worthy of their imitation. 

The great questions of Peace, of Temperance 
and of Labor, are attracting the attention of 
the lovers of humanity in the present day, 
and I would there were more among our mem- 
bers with hearts prepared, as were the Prophets, 
formerly, by the live coal of heavenly love, to 
participate in those labors ; thus assisting to 
create a good and wholesome public opinion 
which, extending in ever-widening circles, 
influences for good even more than private 
example, though this should ever go hand 
in hand with every vocal utterance for Truth. 

New Jersey, Tenth mo., 1870. R. H. 





RuskKIN says, and well says, that “it is no 
man’s business whether he has genius or not ; 
work he must, whatever he is, but quietly and 
steadily; and the natural and unforced results 
of such work will be always the thing God 
meant him to do, and will be his best. No 
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agonies nor heart-rendings will enable him to 
do any better. If he is a great man, they 
will be great things, but always, if thus peace- 
fully done, good and right; always, if rest- 
lessly and ambitiously done, false, hollow and 
despicable.” — 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON THE NATURE OF CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 

A young Friend, some time since, objected 
to the ground taken by Friends in regard to 
the ministry; using the argument that the 
communications of ministers are professedly 
inspired, and yet frequently contradict each 
other ; and therefore could not have originated 
from the same Divine Source, and are en- 
titled to no more consideration than any other 
communication. 

This led me to the inquiry what is meant 
by inspiration, as the term is used by our So- 
ciety? We contend that God has, in all 
ages of the world, held direct communication 
with the soul ; provided it isin a state to re- 
ceive it. This state of relationship between 
the soul and its Maker, is the ground-work of 
all revealed knowledge. God may, and does 
so operate as to impress certain ideas upon 
the mind, which are everlasting truths. He 
may, and in all probability does, impress cer- 
tain other ideas upon the mind, (either di- 
rectly or through the instrumentality of 
others) which are calculated to produce cer- 
tain results. That is, he adapts himself to 
our condition. To the babe in Christ, He 
furnishes milk ; to the full-grown man, who is 
able to digest it, meat. To give the former 
such food as is furnished the latter would not 
answer the ends of the Divine economy ; for 
it conld uot assimilate it, and would be in- 
jured in the attempt. Hence a communica- 
tion when made by Divine authority, might 
be designed for some one or more of the au- 
dience, who could apply it to themselves, and 
be profited ; whilst to others it would appear 
as sounding brass or atinkling cymbal, But 
this much we are warranted in believing, that 
if a minister is called by Divine authority to 
proclaim anything to a public audience, it 
must and will meet the witness for truth io 
the minds of some who are present. If it 
fails in this, the minister has not waited for 
the Divine anointing, and has missed his call- 
ing for that time, at least. That this some- 
times happens with those who are desirous of 
doing their Father’s work, is a lamentable 
fact, and calls for the exercise of much Christian 
charity. A person may be called to the min- 
istry and yet remain to be a very imperfect 
creature, subject to the weaknesses of our 
common humanity, even as David was a man 
after God’s own heart, and yet sinned most 
grievously. Weshould therefore endeavor to 
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bring our own minds into that state where we 
can receive the heavenly guest, and emjoy a 
sweet communion with Him, and if a brother 
or sister is called on to bear testimony for 
Truth, and we fail to recognize its authenticity 
at the time, we may then rejoice that we have 
a Teacher whose teachings are higher than 
man’s, and of the truth of whose lessons there 
can be no doubt. But, on the contrary, if 
the communication meets the witness in our 
minds, we may rejoice exceedingly as having 
an additional evidence of Divine regard. Let 
us not then pin our faith to the sleeve of any 
man or woman, but? rely on the promises of 
Him who is yea and ‘amen forever. we 





SELF-DENIAL. 


Although theoretically all admit the duty 
of self-denial, yet a confusion of ideas as to 
what is to be denied, and to what extent 
often throws a vagueness over the subject, 
that prevents self-denial from being brought 
into practical operation. It is obvious that 
this, like every other duty, has its bounds, 
and those who would insist on a complete 
denial of every affection and desire demand 
a sacrifice, which, if it were possible to make, 
could only produce pernicious results. Hu- 
man nature is composed of various principles, 
faculties and appetites, which, when properly 
balanced, from a perfect combination of 
which nothing can be spared. No duty can 
ever require the extermination of any natu- 
ral desire or the total renunciation of any 
faculty. As in the body every member has 
its peculiar function, and is necessary to 
physical perfection, so in the mind, every 
element is in itself useful and essential, and 
cannot be crushed without deforming the en- 
tire nature. 

The same duty that calls us to preserve 
and exercise. all our faculties, also requires 
of us all that their proper relations to each 
other shall be maintained; and it is in this 
province that the obligation of self-denial 
comes in to correct all discrepancies and to 
bring the faculties into harmonious working 
order. The noblest parts of our nature do 
not call for restriction or denial. The moral 
sense, or what we term conscience, must 
reign supreme if we would attain any true 
excellence. An enlightened intellect and a 
sound judgment will doubtless guide and 
improve its decisions, but from its final man- 
dates there can be no appeal. This part 
of self must never be denied. Neither can we 
deny our reason, although we are sometimes 
required to do so by those who look at it 
superficially. This faculty lies at the founda- 
tion of all our real beliefs. It is the means 
by which we discover the truth, just as the 
eye is the medium by which the outer world 


is revealed, and if we quench or subdue it 
we shut out the truth as effectually as we 
exclude the splendors of the light from the 
closed eye. It is true that the reason falls 
into many and gross errors, but it is reason 
itself, ever progressing, that alone can re- 
veal these errors and rectify its own mis- 
takes. It is capable of infinite improvement, 
but it may never be contemned or denied, as 
its very essence partakes of the deepest prin- 
ciples of truth and virtue. 

There are other parts of our nature, which, 
though useful and necessary, cannot claim 
such pre-eminence. The ietens and de- 
sires of the mind, and the appetites and pas- 
sions of the senses, need wise control and 
frequent denial. They do not, like con- 
science and reason, carry within themselves 
their own rule. There is a limit within 
which they are essential to our best interests, 
but beyond which they lead only to injury. 
Even the affections of the heart may, un- 
controlled, produce sad damage to the nature. 
Benevolence without a firm sense of justice 
fails to be a virtue, and all the various emo- 
tions, innocent and often lovely in them- 
selves, will only prove beneficient when guided 
and restrained. The appetites and passions 
have a tendency to continued growth by in- 
dulgence. The inventions of civiligétion are 
constantly producing new stimulants to tempt 
the appetite, and new luxuries to allure the 
senses. If there is no restraining influence 
brought to bear on the senses, they will 
speedily absorb the strength of the soul, and 
fill the rich soil of the heart with poisonous 
weeds. Thus the desire for property, un- 
checked, will increase with every success, 
and inflame the whole mind, till there is 
neither room nor strength left for nobler 
aims. The love of society or amusement, 
unrestrained, will produce the idler; the love 
of ease, the sluggard; the love of power, 
the tyrant; the love of admiration, the syco- 
phant; and the love of pleasure, the sensual- 
ist. Yet all these desires are in themselves 
not only innocent, but necessary to our wel- 
fare and happiness, and when confined within 
their proper limits, are estimable. It is in 
this sphere that self-denial bears so import- 
ant a part. Without it, the beauty, order 
and harmony of human nature will be sacri- 
ficed. 

The degree to which we ought to exercise 
this denial of our lower natures is a matter 
demanding earnest thought. To preserve 
the harmonious exercise of all the faculties ; 
to cherish every desire to its rightful limit, 
and then firmly resist its further encroach- 
ments, is a task worthy of all our powers. 
The main point is to see that our conscience 
and reason maintain the complete ascend- 
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ancy over all that is beneath them. If 
their superiority is acknowledged, and their 
authority upheld, all the other parts of our 
nature will fall into their true positions and 
fulfil their appointed purposes. But directly 
the lower nature triumphs over the higher, 
when the senses cease to obey the dictates of 
reason, and the desires are indulged, in spite 
of the warnings of conscience, then order be- 
comes subverted, and confusion will take the 
_ of the harmony that might have reigned. 

e who appreciates the gifts with which he 
is endowed, who honors and reveres the con- 
science and the reason with which he is blessed, 
and acknowledges their authority, will be im- 
bued with the spirit of self-denial. He will 
gladly place his affections, desires and appe- 
tites under so efficient a control, and gradually 
the restrictions which were at first painful 
will become pleasant, and the happy results 
of a wise self-denial will strip it of all diffi- 
culties.— Public Ledger. 
































Blessed are the poor in spirit, if this pov- 
erty proceeds from or is a sense of our own 
nothingness and insufticiency for any good 
thing, for their’s is the Kingdom of Heaven— 
Blessed inheritance—more to be desired than 
the riches of Goleonda—When this sense is 
given, how earnestly do we desire that we 
may indeed give up the heart with all its pos- 
sessions to obtain it—a state of purity, peace 
and joy; a righteousness which is the effect 
of doing right, or in other words, fulfilling 
the manifested will of our Heavenly Father. 
“He that doeth righteousness is righteous.” 
When self becomes crucified—the will of the 
creature slain as upon the cross, then the 
divine will may be done by us as it is done 
in heaven and it will be our meat and our 
drink to do it—thereby the spiritual life is 
nourished and sustained, even as the animal 
life is by outward food, and without this 
spiritual sustenence the immortal soul will 
languish. 


~ tee 
THE PERCEPTION OF PURITY. 


Marvelous is it how innocence perceives 
the approach of evil, which it cannot know 
by experience, just as the dove, which has 
never seen the falcon, trembles by instinct at 
its approach ; just as the blind man deiects 
by finer sensitiveness the passing of the 
cloud which he cannot see overshadowing the 
sun. It is wondrous how the truer we be- 
come the more unerringly we know the ring 
of truth, can discern whether a man be true 
or not, and can fasten at once upon the rising 
lie in word and look and dissembling act ;— 
wondrous how the charity of Christ in the 
heart perceives every aberration of charity in 
others, in ungentle thought or slanderous 
tone. How shall we recognize the truth? 
What is the test by which we shall know 
whether it comes from God or not? Christ 
says, “ My sheep know me.” Wisdom is jus- 
tified of her children. Not by some length- 
ened investigation, whether the shepherd’s 
dress be the identical dress, and the staff he 
carries genuine, do the sheep recognize the 
shepherd. They know him, they hear his 
voice, they know him asa man knows his 
friends ; they know him, in short, instinctively. 
Just 30 does the soul recognize what is of God 
and true. There is a something in our souls 
of God, which corresponds with what is of 
God outside of us, and recognizes it by direct 
intuition; something in the true soul that 
corresponds with truth and knows it to be 
truth. In all matters of eternal trath the 
soul is before the intellect ; the things of God 
are spiritually discerned ; you know the truth 
by being true; you recognize God by being 
like him.—F. W. Robertson. 





In leaving home to be with our dear,—I 
was favored with a quiet that I could not have 
commanded, and under which all anxiety 
was removed, as to the future, both as re- 
spected those I left and myself. I was sensi- 
ble that a seat was offered me at the Master’s 
feet, and that if I there abode, attentive to 
what I heard, satisfaction would attend 
my visit. I have sought, so to maintain the 
watch, that this blessed privilege should not 
be withdrawn. I do not want though to talk of 
myself—Thou knowest of dear C’s release? 
Words cannot tell the calm serenity which 
clothed her spirit, even always, but especiall 
as the closing hour drew nigh. She was sensi- 
ble of thy remembrance, and several times 
spoke of her Philadelphia friends, and wished 
me to tell them the remembrance of their 
great kindness to her was very fresh upon her 
spirit. Her reward has soon been gained. 
Her loss will be greatly felt by her family— 
She seemed to be the guiding star among 
them, but the remembrance of the hallowed 
moment when mortality was laid off, and the 
spirit entered into everlasting rest, I trust will 
remain as a presevring influence round about 
and upon the household. 

Thy letter, dear —— told me of thy havin 
had again to suffer. I feel for thee, an 
often when I look at thee, and at some others, 
I marvel, and am ready to offer myself in 
your, stead, if so your day of labor and of 
more extensive usefulness might be lengthened, 
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but we are in the care of one who doeth all 


things well, and verily his word is faithful- 
ness and truth—his promise, yea and amen. 
He knows them that are His, and His own 
arm of power will give these the victory over 
every feeling that would mar the soul’s peace. 
Courage then, dear —, for in the day that 
the Lord maketh up His jewels, thou wilt 
surely be remembered. 
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CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
10th mo. 16, Radnor, Pa., 3 P. M. 
a3 


Penn’s Neck, N. J., 3 P.M. 
ey Bethpage, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
tr Jerusalem, N. Y., 3} P.M. 
" 23, West Chester, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
Pm Woodstown, N. J., 10 A.M. 





FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

Will meet at 1516 Vine St. on Fourth day evening, 

10th mo. 19th, at 7} o’clock. All interested are in- 
vited. Jacos M. Etuis, \ Clerk 

Ayxe Coorer, rataead 





DIED. 


LAWRENCE.—At his residence in Flushing, on 
the 21st ult., Gilbert Lawrence, in the 95th year of 
his age. Precious indeed is the memory of our be- 
loved friend, whose setting sun went down in 
brightness, after a lorg life of usefulness. He was 
a faithful elder in the meeting of which he had al- 
ways been a member, and being clothed with a 
liberal spirit, he manifested that sweetness of dispo- 
sition which endeared him to his friends. Long 
shall we miss his venerable form from its accus- 
tomed place in the house of worship, and listen in 
vain for the words of encouragement which fre- 
quently fell from his lips, giving evidence of his 
great concern for the welfare of society. His funeral 
took place from the meeting house on the 25th ult., 
where a very large concourse had assembled to pay 
the last tribute of respect to him who was worthy of 
double honor. feveral testimonies were borne on 
the solemn occasion. 

RULON.—At her residence in Milton, Ind., on 
the 6th of Ninth month, 1870, Eleanor §., wife of 
Danie) Ru!on, in the 47th year of her age. She was 
a useful member and overseer of Milford Monthly 
Meeting. 

RUSSELL.—In Mendon, on the 18th of Ninth 
month, 1870, Lavina, wife of Daniel Russell, in the 
74th year of her age. The deceased was a member 
of Mendon Preparative, and Rochester Monthly 
Meeting. Thus has passed away one who, quiet 
and unobtrusive in her deportment, and possessed 
of a gentle and amiable spirit, drew forth the affec- 
tions of those among whom she mingled. Her ex- 
ample in her family and in her neighborhood will 
long be remembered, as pointing to a dependence 
upon a Divine Power for the attainment of that 
sweetness of spirit which so conspicuously marked 
her life. Tuough she had much bodily suffering to 
endure, yet all was borne with a true Christian pa- 
tience and resigvation. We may truly say of her: 
‘*Her children rise up and call her blessed; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her.’’ 

SMITH.—In Baltimore, on the 23d of Ninth month, 
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1870, Catharine M. Smith, widow of Matthew Smith ; 
an elder of Lombard St Meeting. Of ber we may 
most truthfully use the words of Holy Writ: “A 
woman thst feareth the Lord, she shall be prafsed. 
Give her of the fruits of her hands, and let her own 
works praise her in the gates.’? Endowed with 
vigor of mind, and that high moral courage which 
dares to do right in the bour of trial, in early life 
she impressed all within her social inflnence as one 
living to God, and there are many now amorg the 
young who were ever decided in doubtful questions 
by the light of herexample. There are none who 
ever sought kindners of that warm heart in vain, 
but the unobtrusive humility of her life never told 
what some of the noblest charities of her city indi- 
rectly owe to her personal influence. The friend- 
less, the widow and the stranger shal! testify to this 
in the words of the Master: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto the least of these, ye did it unto Me.”’ And 
she has gently entered her rest, joyfully declaring 
‘*she had been washed in the waters of regenera- 
tion,” “‘trusting in Jesus” alone, ‘‘ pleading His 
merit.’ Living and dying unto the Lord, ‘‘ the 
pathway of death was not gloomy, but a pleasant 
journey to the Beautiful Land. I cannot tell you 
what, but it is a heavenly mansion prepared for 
me.’’ The depths of her Christian experience were 
revealed in the closing hour, and the strength 
which made her a tower of consolstion to others, 
was evinced in patient endurance of suffering with- 
outa murmur. Amid weariness of tle failing flesh 
she was awake to all that was beautiful in nature, 
—the flowers and the g'ory of the heavens, —saying, 
‘it is all beauteous without, and all glorious 
within.” M. W. 8. 

WALTON.—At the residence of his parents in 
Abington, Montgomery Co., Pa., on the 24th of 
Ninth morth, 1870, Stephen Walton, a member of 
Abington Monthly Meeting. His youth was marked 
with superior intelligen e and morality, and gave 
early promise of usefulness. He entered upon the 
vocation of teaching, and success seemed to crown 
every effort; but failing health caused him to re- 
linquish this pursuit, for that of a rural occupation. 
His memory must ever be fondly cherished in the 
hearts of his surviving relatives. 

TAYLOR.— At the residence of her husband, Stacy 
Taylor, on the 6th of Ninth month, 1870, Mary §. 
Taylor, in the 56th year of her age; a member of 
Chesterfield Monthly Meeting. Sbe was one of 
those who lived an industrious, useful life. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“ HEMPSTEAD PLAINS.” 

A correspondent in the Intelligencer of 
10th mo. 1st, commenting on Stewart’s pur- 
chase of the Hempstead Plains, speaks of 
them as “but the shore of a receded ocean 
covered by the dust of ages,” to which I 
would add “a recession of the ocean occa- 
sioned by elevation of the /and.” Few sec- 
tions along our coast more clearly indicate 
the recent presence of waves than do Hemp- 
stead Plains, and similar level: tracts which 
lie southward of the hills of Long Island. 

From points along these hills the observer 
looks southward to the ocean over the plains 
which intervene. Some of these are sandy 
and covered with stunted oak and pine; 
those purchased by Stewart are nowhere bar- 
ren, but are well covered with grass. The 
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general slope of the plains from the foot of 
the hills to the present ocean level is about 
four feet. to the mile. The same slope of the 
ocean bottom continues to about one hun- 
dred miles seaward, where the water suddenly 
deepens, indicating an abrupt declivity which 
extends nearly parallel with our coast. An 
elevation of the land of one thousand feet 
would raise Hempstead Piains, and the sub- 
merged plain just mentioned, into an extended 
table-land. The Hempstead Plains are a 
table land near the level of the sea. These 
plains are traversed by numerous shallow 
valleys, once occupied by streams of water, 
and indicate a much greater supply than is 
found at present. The direction of these 
valleys (from water courses) is not due south, 
but uniformly south-westward. In each in- 
stance the bank on the west side is quite steep, 
the slope of the opposite side being very 
gradual. The wearing and wasting force of 
the running water was evidently against the 
west bank. I state this interesting fact that 
I may inquire for striking instances of the 
same phenomena elsewhere. It is, I believe, 
generally understood, that by forces arising 
from the earth’s rotation, a stream of water 
rupning southward will be thrown against its 
west bank, and against the east bank if run- 
ning northward. 

But to recur to the recession of the ocean. 
There is proof that Long Island (or it may 
be its site only) has been beneath the ocean 
possibly several thousand feet. There is 
proof also that it has been relatively higher, 
and that its width was originally several 
times greater than at present. The southern 
side of it has been, as it still is, worn by the 
sea and distributed on the ocean’s bed. 

The latest, and probably the present move- 
ment in our coast oscillation is one of depres- 
sion. Prof. G. H. Cook, in his excellent re- 
port on the geology of New Jersey illustrates 
this. Along the shores of Long Island 
sunken meadows are abundant. They may be 
examined twenty feet below the surface of the 
water compact and little decayed. Others 
found by boring through deposits of sand and 
gravel are fifty feet below tide level, abound- 
ing in the remains of recent life. Along our 
southern shore the beating of waves is inces- 
sant—beaches have been thrown landward— 
the tides roll over the site of recent swamps 
and meadows—banks and headlands are 
swallowed by the sea—boulders of all sizes 
tumble from the banks, but yield at last to 
the wild play of the waves.” It is by no 
means improbable that the plains of Long 
Island and of the entire coast, may in the 
course of ages be again beneath the waters. 
It would only be a repetition of that which 
has taken place again and again. 
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The dynamic agencies which cause an 
elevation and depression of the land are not 
understood. The motive seems to be ryth- 
mic, determining the march of geologic ages. 
These movements, equally with those of the 
heavens, impress us with the sublimity of the 
scheme of nature. Before us are everywhere 
motion and law, change and stability; but - 
absolute fixity nowhere. In the physical 
world the marks of time are upon the most 
unyielding substances. Its records are writ- 
ten on the granites, but the ocean which 
flows and rolls forever wears neither wrinkles 
nor trace of decay. L. 

10th mo., 1870, 
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CULTIVATE ENERGY, 


Many of the physical evils, the want of 
vigor, the inaction of the system, languor and 
hysterical affections, which are so prevalent 
among the young women of the present-day, 
may be traced to a want of well trained men- 
tal power and well-exercised self control, and 
to an absence of fixed habits of employment. 
Real cultivation of the intellect, earnest ex- 
ercise of the moral powers, the enlargement 
of the mind, by the acquirement of knowledge, 
and the strengthening of its capabilities for 
effort, the firmness for endurance of inevitable 
evils, are the ends which education has to 
attain. Weakness, if met by indulgence, 
will not only remain weakness, but become 
infirmity. The power of the mind over the 
body is immense. Let that power be called 
forth; let it be trained and exercised, and 
vigor, both of mind and body, will be the re- 
sult. 

There is a homely saying that “it is better 
to wear out than to rust out;” but it tells a 
plain truth: rust consumes faster than use. 
Better, a million times better, to work hard, 
even to the shortening of existence, than to 
sleep and eat away this precious gift of life. 
By work or industry, of whatever kind it may 
be, we give a practical acknowledgment of 
the value of life, of its high intentions, of its 
manifold duties. Earnest, active industry is 
a living hymn of praise, a never-failing source 
of happiness. 


HOW BEES SECURE POLLEN TO THEIR THIGHS. 


In feeding some flour this spring, my atten- 
tion was attracted by the large nuniber of 
bees hovering on wings, just over it and a few 
inches above it, almost stationary, now and 
then alighting for an instant; while some 
would merely touch the flour, and rise 
again, without stopping. Upon close exami- 
nation I saw that their feet were going in as 
rapid motion as their wings, and that they 
were engaged in securing the flour to their 
thighs. They take up the flour or pollen 
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turned topsy-turvy. Bushels hold a great 
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with their fore feet, rise on wing, and with a 
rapid motion of all their legs, convey it and 
secure it to the receptacle on their hind legs, 
while flying. In gathering pollen from 
flowers, they collect all they can with their 
mouth and fore feet, and while passing to 
another flower and hovering over it for an 
instant, convey it to their baskets and secure 
it there. The peculiar noise or humming 
made while securing the pollen, we do not 
hear when gathering honey alone. 

Mathematicians tell us of the great wis- 
dom and ingenuity manifested in the con- 
struction of the cells of the honey combs, so 
as to use the greatest economy in space with 
the greatest possible strength; and now we 
seein this wonderful insect the wise provision 
of the great Creator for the economy of time. 
No time is lost by having to stop within the 
flower to secure the golden colored treasure; 
but it is secured on wing while passing in 
search of more.—T. Smith,in American Bee 
Journal. 


glance is on the stretch for a chance waif of 
grain or crumbs. Feet, too, are flying in 

































and lungs are clucking continuous procla- 
mations of success over every unearthed worm 
or bug. She is on the watch for dangers 
also; and when the moment comes for flying 
to covert, and huddling up close, manages 
somehow to get every chickling under roof, 
with a chance, too, to protrude its little bill 
somewhere, and make sure of its sniff of 
fresh air. She has most ample occupation 
and responsibility. All this is evident im her 
thoughtfui look; but it is evident, also, that 
she feels herself equal to the position. 

And now comes along her sister-hen with 
her brood—of one. Here we shall have lei- 
sure, serenity, time for cultivation, and the 
enjoyment of society, art, and nature. Nota 
bit of it! She is more anxious and distressed 
than the first, more sceptical about Provi- 
dence, more afraid that she lives in a niggard 
world, where the supply of grubsjand grass- 
hoppers isscant. She is painfully and mor- 
bidly concentrated. ‘Thinking too precise- 
ly on the event,” she conjures up imaginary 
terrors. Try to comfort her with the sugges- 
tien, that, with more room in her heart, she 
would find more room in this divinely-organ- 
ized chicken-house of a world, would rise to 
fresh and astounding conceptions of its deep 
underlying deep of grub-resources, and she 
will listen with impatient, vindictive scepti- 
cism. ‘“ Look at meas it is, with only one 
to care for! See what a time I have of it! 
Multiply this by sixteen, double it even, and 
I should be carried to Somerville or Worcester 
in a day!” 

One summer I was boarding with my fam- 
ily in a farm-house by the seashore. Our 
host was a pitiful miser, starving himself, 
starving his family, and, @ fortiori, starving 
his boarders. Sick of human nature, sick of 
petty, miserable contention, a party of us 
started out one day, in a wagon, for a fine 
beach some miles away, to try to forget our 
woes in the kind lap of Mother Nature. As 
we approached the beach, we stopped at a 
farm-house, to ask permission to put our horse 
in the barn. Knocking at the door, it was 
opened by a motherly-looking woman of fifty, 
in spectacles, the glasses of which, however, 
far from hiding, seemed only to serve, like 
varnish on a picture, to bring out the light 
and warmth of a pair of loving blue eyes 
underneath. She gave us the heartiest recep- 
tion. “Put your horse in the barn? Cer- 
tainly! You'll find plenty of hay there. 
Come out to spend the day by the beach, 
have you? That’s right! Ido like to see 
young people enjoy themselves! Won't you 
eat your luncheon in our apple-orchard, it’s 


From Old and New. 
HEART-ROOM AND HOUSE-ROOM. 
BY FRANCIS TIFFANY. 

“Where there is room in the heart,” runs 
the proverb, “there is always room in the 
house.” The heart roomy, a sort of Good- 
year’s patent is at once taken out, in virtue 
of which stiff oak frames and brittle laths 
and plastering take on an elastic, Indian-rub- 
ber quality, and dilate to any required di- 
mensions. The very yardstick catches the 
infection, till its rigid standard feet come to 
measure forty inches apiece. All we carefully 
learned in our arithmetical tables, even, gets 


many more pecks; and pounds of tea, sugar, 
and butter areten times bulkier than Warren 
Colburn authoritatively asserted to our youth- 
ful inexperience to be the uniform state of 
aR tia Sire cir A ie ele tab 

There is a vein of the old Hsop blood in 
men, in all ages, which makes them quick to 
take note how even the gravest moral truths 
find their serious or ludicrous, but always 
picturesque, illustration in the animal world, 
and are taken up and preached right at us 
by the dogs and cats and turkeys and rats. 
“ Anxious and wretched as a hen with one 
chicken,” runs the saying. You may see the 
sight any spring day in a farmer's barnyard. 

ere strides along a matronly hen with a 
brood of sixteen, her eye is onthemall. No 
levity or unseemly cutting-up on the part of one 
of them escapes her. She knows their wants too. 
Sixteen hungry little mouths to feed. Her mind 
is full of the care of looking round in sixteen 
directions at once, to see what each one of the 
sixteen is at. Right and left, her anxious 


vigorous back-action, scratching up the soil; © 
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Se inside 
so pice and cool and shady there? And | enlarge further. Does not she, however, il- 





wouldn’t you like a pan of sweet milk to have lustrate gloriously the creative power of .a 





with it?’—* Bless your dear, loving heart!” 
L cried internally. “Then the stern necessi- 


large heart,—creative power to make a small 
house big, narrow means abundant, work 


ties of farm-life do not shrivel and wizen and | play, a contracted sphere roomy, broad, and 


dry-rot all souls after the manner of old | ai 






Grimes we are boarding with! But perhaps 
this old lady has trodden a more silken 
ath.” 

I looked around the room. There were 
milk-pans enough to make life one eternal 
scour, Her dress, too, was trussed up; her 
arms Were bare, and with that battered and 
callous look about the elbows which betokens 
steady usage. “ No children, probably! that 
accounts for it.” Presently a rustling of bed- 
clothes ard an incipient wail from a neigh- 
boring room. “ Ah! that’s your grandchild, 
I suppose ?”—“ No, that’s my baby.” I was 
about as incredulous as Sarah of old; but she 
went righton. “I’ve had sixteen children !” 
Sixteen children ! all these milk-pans, the or- 
dinary work of a farm-house! and room still 
in the heart for such a reception as we had 
had, for such generous “‘] do like to see young 
people enjoy themselves,” for such heart 
proffers of the hospitality of the apple orchard, 
and of a full gallon of sweet milk! Ah! I 
see it. ‘ Wherethere is room in the heart, 
there is always room in the house,”—room 
for all these children, and then room to spare 
for a bevy of pleasure-seeking, do-nothing 
strangers, who would seem sent only to sug: 
gest the complaint, Why must my life be a 
ceaseless moil of nursing, scrubbing, ripping. 
sewing, while these people can lie on the rocks 
all day long, counting the breakers, cooled 
by the spray, dozing off to the music of the 
pulsing ocean. 

I could tell a great deal more about this 
Blessed woman,—how she refused all pay, 
feeling she was already paid amply in the de- 
light of kindness itself; how she manifested 
a delicacy of politeness worthy of Chester- 
field himeelf,—Chesterfield ! forgive the wrong 
of na his hollow, artificial type of man- 
ners in such a genuine presence,—but still an 
exquisite delicacy of politeness, by repiying 
when I went, after a preliminary embarrass- 
ment in the stable over the horse’s collar, and 
said blushingly, “ Madam! I am ashamed to 
say I do not know how to harness that horse,” 
—* Of course not, everybody can’t do every- 
thing !” and this in a tone as though she were 

already overwhelmed with amazement at the 
number of things I could do. Her replying 
thus, I say, and then running to the back-door, 
and calling to twoof her sons in the field, 
“ Here, you, Henry Clay! Daniel Webster !” 
(room still in that heart, we see, for a streak 
of hero-worship.) “Come here, and help this 
gentleman harness his horse!” But I cannot 






? 
‘The creative power of a large heart,—the 
vital, plastic force of such a heart, as ap en- 
ergy in Nature not less a reality than the 
force of heat or light or gravitation,—it is 
amazing how little we believe in this. We 
admit the power of delicate, threadlike root- 
lets to work their way through hardpacked 
gravel, and make room for themselves to 
grow bigger than the leg of a man; of tiny, 
pliable grassblades to bore as with an awl 
through a dozen layers of stiff, dry beech- 
leaves, and get out to the spring sun ; of soft, 
gelatinous coral polyps, or mollusks like the 
clam and oyster, to build huge reef-barriers, 
ot enlarge, year by year, stony coverings, s0 
hard that we can scarcely break them with a 
hammer. Such life-forms have inner power 
to push aside ponderous -material obstacles, 
or to build their own rock-ribbed houses to 
suit their conscious needs. But the buman 
heart cannot create at will its own house,— 
must take it, small, low-studded, ill-arranged, 
just as itis given externally ; must shrivel up 
to the size of the providentially-ordained 
oyster-shell, and piteously plain, “ You cannot 
expect soft mollusks-flesh to butt its brains 
against the wall of hard, cruel limestone !”— 
O tender, palpitating oyster-heart! a word of 
marvellous consolation for you. You are 
alive, the shell is dead. The shell did not 
shut you in; you rounded it out. It was all 
in solution once. You held its every particle 
off at just the distance you wanted it to keep. 
You wrapped it, soft and pliable, round your- 
self, and tucked yourself in with it, as a child 
may do with a cashmere shawl.- Then you 
made the particles harden, and shut you in 
snug and safe from wind and weather; but 
you, that hardened, can soften also. You that 
began life in the back- building, because you 
were small and modest, now that your means 
and views have expanded can add on the 
front building. Why! look at the crabs and 
lobsters there lying in the wet sea-weed, their 
shells as soft as brown paper. They, too, 
were lately distressed like you. Their ribbed 
corsets were crowding on lung and heart and 
stomach. They have split the stays, and are 
quietly resting there, secreting new ones, that 
will fit as if just from Paris. 

Yes, every man builds bis own house,— 
builds it many-chambered, fresh-ventilated, 
icture-hung, vine-wreathed, guest-full; or 
ow-pent, bare-walled, flowerless, inhospitable, 
—just in accordance with his inner nature. 
Precisely as the internal force of affinity in 
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the mollusk lays hold of, and aggregates 


round itself, the fine lime-particles in the sea- 
water; so does the internal force in the hu- 
man soul lay hold of, and aggregate round 
itself, what it wants. The surrounding ocean 
holds in solution knowledge, pleasure, meat, 
drink, wit, wisdom, friends, flowers, God ; and 
out of this wealth we secrete our shells,— 
clam-shells or nautilus shells, as we are clams 
or nautiluses. We find what we crave,—fun, 
if we have a zest for the funny ; friends, if we 
long for friends; beauty, if we love beauty ; 
thought, if we tend to thought. Slowly we 
build up our house. Small or large, if we are 
refined, it is refined; if we are roomy, it is 
roomy, 

Roomy! There is one house, at least,— 
how dear it is in the recollections of many !— 
which, moderate in dimensions, full, appa- 
rently, with the family itself, the means of its 
owners very moderate, gasping for a fresh 
coat of paint, is yet the centre of a more cor- 
dial, beaming hospitality than almost any 
other in Massachusetts. The miracle of the 
widow’s cruse is an every-day common place 
there, and extends its marvel not merely to 
the oil and meal, but to the tea, the butter, 
the carpets, the beds. If the chairs give out, 
something turns into a chair. If the table is 
too short, an ironing board transforms itself 
into another leaf. If the rooms are all occu- 
pied, a new one builds itself out,—laths, plas- 
ters, and dries itself, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and no cold taken. The generous, hos- 
pitable hearts of the inmates effects all. 
Everything is plain,—food, furniture, service. 
But the large, sunny natures of the family 
crave being happy and making others happy. 
And so, on an income which a like number 
of others would think doomed them to shut 
up the front and live in the back part of the 
house, these people contrive to keep open all 
round tosun and air and friends and books 
and flowers. 

But one may say, My heart is not large 
enough for that sort of thing. I am anxious 
and troubled about many things,—fastidious, 
dust-haunted, as sensitive to criticism as a 
raw wound to acid. Very likely. Then you 
will not build that kind of a house. You will 
fashion something in which, if there is less 
hilarity, there will, at least, be less dust: if 
less conversation, variety of persons and ideas, 
huddle of books, prints, flowers, at least few- 
er cracked tea-cups, more kinds of cake, bet- 
ter-preserved carpets. You will get what you 
want, not what some other person wants. 
You are a magnet of a specific kind. Things 
which you are fitted to draw will fly towards 
you, and stick to you. Glue, pitch, varnish, 


—none of these things lay holdon to, and 
keep fast, their dust, straws, gnats, flies, so 
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tenaciously, as does each man or woman the_ 


or John Browns marching with undaunted 
front towards that grim, skeleton scaffold 
there, with its hanging noose relieved against 
thesky. If you would come to self conscious- 
ness, take a turn in your gallery, reflect on 
the selection you have made, ask which are 
your choicest cabinet pieces. You had your 
own way there. The material house you live 
in may not fully express you. You hired it 
of another; you were too short of funds to 
break out in all directions; you gave up 
beauty for comfort, or finish for sp But 
here you had full swing, all the bill paid for 
ou. 
, Look, then, to thyself, O man! The whole 
question is an inner one. Rough, porous 
clam-shell, or lustrous, pearly nautilus-shell, 
—which shall the house be? As you are clam 
or nautilus. Work within, on the fabric of 
thine own being, and the clay-hut shall rise 
and widen into the marble palace. With 
every changein you, there will correspond a 
change in the outward building. Friendly, 
your rooms will contain more friends ; cheery, 
they will be flooded with sun light,.song and 
flowers ; eager for wisdom and character, they 
will gather the men and women on earth, or 
passed beyond, who will inspire wisdom and 
character ; devout and waiting, théy will be 


objects for which affinities fit him. ‘@ saci 
This is a truth which must absolutely be @ inn 
taken home. It is the foundation of all order §@ gro 
and justice inthis world. It is the sole basis: § shu 
of the possibility of improvement. We are § dus 
ever tempted to believe that our shells are § wil 
responsible for us, and not we ourselves for to 
our shells. Out of precisely the same sur- tio 
rounding substances, we with one disposition shi 
organize gratitude, with another discontent ; sh 
with one disposition organize friendship, § tot 
with another selfish isolation; with one dis- wh 
position organize genial trust, with another re} 

acrid suspicion. Artists and virtuogos are we 
all. No one of us but builds his house, with ro 
its long picture gallery, in which*he daily he 
wanders to dwell on the drawing and color- m 
ing of his favorite pieces. Plenty of materials he 
are furnished to the poorest of us,—walls, of 
hooks, cords, sky-lights. One hangs his walls he 
round with dissolute Bacchantes and lascivious Ww 
Venuses; another with battle-pieces and L 
scenes of strife and glory ; another with quiet rm 
home-bits,—mothers and babes, children sail- ft 
ing boats in a pond; another with sunny b 
landscapes, or herds of peaceful, grazing Jer- t 
seys or Devons; another with the Eclipses 8 
and Dexters of the turf, or bull-dog portraits V 
of the Sayers, Heenans, and other champions c 
of the ring; another with Tenier’s scenes of I 
misers counting gold; another with faces of 
grave scholars, or figures of praying St. Agnes, 
| 
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sacred shrines to worship in. Neglect thine 
inner being, let the faces of Jove and light; 
grow feeble, and thy walls will contract and | 
shut you in; thy window-panes will grow | 
dusky, drear, and spider-webbed; thy roof 
will sag down, or stifle the air, or give inlet 
to chilling rains and sifting snow; no attrac- 
tion will be there to draw round thee friend- 
ship, children, beauty, piety,—withered, 
shrunken thyself, thy house will be like the 
tottering, decayed bodily frame of old age, 
which tlie vital force can no longer keep in 
repair. 

“The more room in the heart, the more 
room in the house.” The more room in the 
heart, the more room in God’s house. “In 
my Father’s house are many mansions” could 
have been said only by One whose heart was 
of the broadest, sunniest, most spontaneously 
hospitable. Your grudging, suspicious soul 
will have a grudging, suspicious God. His 
Deity willgdo as he himself does,—build up 
round his grounds high walls of exclusion, 
fortified on top by jagged and cruel broken- 
bottles of doctrine ; will set, everywhere, man- 
traps and spring guns, and turn loose the 
savagest breed of Tartarean bull dogs the 
wariest breeding in between Sin and Death 
can develop. But not so with your loving 
heart. Love is ever on the watch for love, 
Love is ever trustful and hopeful, and, sur- 
rendering itself bravely to experience, tastes 
and sees how even bitter things are nutritious 
and sweet at the centre. And so, for the 
large heart, a large God; a glorious, exultant 
sense, that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, } 
neither hath it entered into the mind to con- 
ceive, the things Ged has in store, vow here, 
and beyond eternally, for all who will give 
him free and confident welcome. 





** Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul! 


Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the Jast, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at last art free, 

Leaving thive out grown shell by life’s unresting 
sea !”’ . 


———- +r, -——— 


THE OTHER WORLD. 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


| 
As the swift seagons roll. } 
; 


It lies around us like a cloud—. 
A world we do not see; 

Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 


Its gentle breezes fan our cheek ; 
Awid our worldly cares, 

Its ,entle voices whisper love, 
And mingle with our prayers. 


Sweet hearts a‘ound us throb and beat, 
Sweet helping hands are stirred, 
And palritates the veil between 
With breathings almost heard. 
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The silence—awful, sweet and calm— 
They have no power to break ; 
For mortal words are not for them 
To utter or partake. 
So thin, so soft, so sweet they glide, 
So near to press they seem— 
They seem to lull us to our rest, 
And melt into our dream. 
And in the hush ‘of rest they bring 
Tis easy now to see, 
How lovely and how sweet a pass 
The hour of death may be; 
To close the eye, and close the ear, 
Wrapped in a trance of bliss, 
And gently laid in loving arms, 
To swoon to that—frem this ; 
Scerce knowing if we wake or sleep, 
Ecarce asking where we are ; 
To feel all evil sink away, 
All sorrow and all care. 


Sweet souls around us, watch us still, 
Press nearer to our side ; 
Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helping glide. 
Let death between us be as naught— 
A dried and vanished stream ; 
Your joy be the reality, 
Our suffering life the dream. 
—- <9 _ 
LITTLE FINGERS. 
Busy little fingers, 
Everywhere they go; 
Rd@y little fingers, 
The sweetest that I know. 
Now into my work-box, 
All the buttons finding ; 
Tangling up the knitting, 
Every spool unwinding. 
Now into my basket, 
% Where the keys are hidden ; 
So mischievous looking, 
Knowing it forbidden. 
Then in mother's tresses, 
Now her neck enfolding ; 
With such sweet caresses, 
Keeping off the scolding. 
Darling little fingers, 
Never, never still ; 
Make them, Heavenly Father, 
One day do thy will. 
i nenislalliiedetondin 


THE CHILD'S PRAYER. 


“In my childhood,” relates the great and 
| brave Captain G., “ I was exceedingly strictly 
educated. Every fault, even the most trifling, 
was most severely punished by my mother— 
| # woman strong both in body and mind. This 
| severity filled me with great dread and terror, 
which easily might have led me to falsehood 
and hypocrisy, if these sins had not been even 
more severely punished than all others. Mean- 
time I was often very uchappy. In my ex- 
tremity I had recourse to prayer, prayer to 
the invisible Father whom I knew to be watch- 
ful over me and over all. A flat store behind 
one of the hedges in our garden was my ora- 
‘tory. Often have I been lying there on my 
knees—praying and weeping. 





| 
| 
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“One day I had undertaken the praise- 
worthy labor of weeding the hot beds in our 
garden. In doing this, I worked especially 
very hard at a large plant with such deep 
and strong roots, that notwithstanding all my 
endeavors, I could not tear up the root en- 
tirely. One piece of it, deeply imbedded in 
the earth, I was obliged to leave behind. De- 
lighted with my work, I went to the gardener, 
saying to him, ‘Well, now I think I have very 
nearly pulled up all the weeds from the hot- 
beds. There was only one large plant, which 
I could not quite tear up, but’— 

“*What in the name of goodness have you 
been doing?’ exclaimed the gardener in evi- 
dent consternation ; ‘ I hope you have not torn 
up mistress’s chervil.’ 

“ He ran to the garden seat ; I followed him, 
trembling. Alas! it was indeed so; the only 
chervil-plant in the garden, my mother’s fav- 
orite herb for cabbage-soup, I had in the sweat 
of my brow labored to exterminate. O, how 
I prayed and entreated the gardener not to 
mention my misdeed! He promised not to do 
so, but only conditionally, As long as nobody 
asked him, he would be silent; but if his mis- 
tress discovered the mischief and wanted to 
know the cause of it, he considered it his du- 
ty to tell her. 

“From this moment I listened every day 
with indescribable anxiety, and especially 
every Sunday, to the orders which were is- 
sued to the cook about dinner, trembling from 
fear that I should hear the dreadful word, 
‘cabbage-soup.’ For three weeks it was never 
once mentioned, and my anxiety had gradu- 
ally become less intense, when one Sunday 
morning I heard my mother saying to the 
cook : ‘ I suppose we must soon have cabbage- 
soup again; I was thinking of having it to- 
day. The chervil ought by this time to be 
large enough.’ 

“More I could not hear. Half frantic with 
terror, I ran down into the garden ; [ was al- 
most in despair. Again I had recourse to my 
oratory, and there I sent up as fervent pray- 
ers for delivery out of my misery, as ever 
passed child’s lips. Having prayed long, I 
rose, saying in a gloomy frame of mind: ‘I 


. Shall now see whether there is any efficacy in 


prayer, and whether it can do anything to help 
us.’ And with quick steps I hastened to the 
hot-bed, which during all the time I had never 
thought of visiting. I approached it; with a 
heart beating almost to bursting, I threw at 
it one searching glance, and behold! a luxu- 
riaut chervil plant stood there verdant, a foot 
high, on the same spot where the former one 
had stood. My surprise and my joy cannot 
be described. It was the root which had been 
left behind, which had shot up. The matter 
could easily be accounted for, but upon me it 


made an impression never to be effaced. And 
it was not difficult for me afterwards to follow 
the advice which my father gave me many 
years later, when I left my parental home to 
enter the great world as a military officer, 
‘ Above all,’ said he,*do not forget prayer; 
let it be the beginning and the close of your 
day; for however our fate may vary, to that 
we always return.”—From the Posthumous 
Works of Fredrika Bremer. 


MISSING SHIPS. 


The mysterious disappearance in the At- 
lantic of the steamer City of Boston, with a 
large number of passengers on board, recalls 
to mind many similar cases in the annals of 
ocean navigation. Two occurred in the 
eighteenth century which attracted general 
attention. The first of these was the disap- 
pearance in 1769 of the British frigate Aurora, 
bound for India, which, after touching at the 
Cape of Good Hope, was never again heard 
of. The poet Falconer, authog of “The 
Shipwreck,” was on board of her as purser. 
The other instance was that of La Perouse, 
the French navigator, who, after a long 
cruise of discovery in the Pacific Ocean with 
the frigates Astrolabe and Boussole, left Bot- 
any Bay early in 1788, and was never heard 
of again; though in 1828 traces of wrecks 
were found on the New Hebrides, which are 
now thought to be those of the missing squad- 
ron. The disappearance of the President, in 
1841, caused the most unparalled excitement. 
O-ean steamers were novelties in those days, 
for only a few years had elapsed since a well 
known philosopher had pronounced it im- 
possible to cross the Atlantic by the aid of 
steam alone. The President left New York 
early in January, and was despaired of in 
April. Tremendous weather had prevailed 
during the interval, and unusual quantities 
of ice had been seen in low latitudes. Among 
her passengers were Lord Fitzroy Lennox, 
son of the Duke of Richmond, aud Tyrone 
Power, the celebrated Irish actor. In 1854, 
the screw propellor City of Glasgow left Liv- 
erpool for Philadelphia, on the first of March, 
with four hundred and eighty persons on 
board in all. She has never since been heard 
of, and no fragments which could .be identi- 
fied have been discovered. In 1856 the Col- 
lins steamer Pacific left Liverpool on the 23d 
of January with one hundred and eighty-six 
persons on board, among them Messrs. Eliot 
Warburton, and Catherwood, the artist. 
Nothing has since been heard of her, and 
she is supposed to have struck on an iceberg. 
In 1862, the steamer Lifeguard, which left 
Newcastle on the 20th of December, disap- 
ared, and is supposed to have foundered off 
lamborough Head. These are the only 
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cases within our knowledge where a large 
steamship has disappeared totally without 
leaving behind a trace of her existence ; but, 
as an example of the manner in which such 
terrible calamities may occur, we cite the 
case of the Lefort, a Russian vessel of war of 
eighty four guns, which, in the year 1857, 
heeled over and went down bodily in the 
Gulf of Cronstadt, within sight of three of 
her consorts. The whole ship’s company, 
amounting to eight hundred and thirty-six 
persons were drowned. No human tongue 
survived to tell how the Hungarian, a Cana- 
dian steamer was wrecked. She was discov- 
ered in 1859 on the rocks near Cape Sable, 
Nova Scotia, and though two hundred per- 
sons had been on board, only three bodies 
were found, while the mail bags were reduced 
to pulp. The Prussian corvette Amazon may 
doubtless be enrolled in the list of missing 
ships. In 1861 she disappeared from the 
ocean, and some arm-racks, containing swords 
and guns, marked “ F. W.,” (Frederick Wil- 
liam,) found on the sands off the Helder, are 
tke only proofs of her wreckage.— Appleton’s 
Journal. 
Turn gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 
Though they may gang a kennin wrang, 
To step aside is human; 
One point must still be greatly dark, 
The moving why they do it; 
And just as lamely can ye mark, 
How far perhaps they rue it. 
Who made the heart, "tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us ; 
He knows each chord its various tone, 
Each string its various bias ; 
Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it ; 
What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. —Burns. 


_ 





EXTRACT. 


In the present transition period, wheu old 
opinions are crumbling, and a spirit of denial 
and criticism is abroad, there are many 
frightened souls who fear that Christianity 
will lose its hold of the world. There are 
others who think the world is outgrowing 
the teachings of Jesus. The same classes 
have always existed since tic preaching of 
Paul. The literature of the church abounds 
in the lamentations of the timid believer and 
the boasts of the sceptical thinker. Every 
prophecy “of the most advanced thought” 
respecting the speedy overthrow of Christi- 
anity as a distinct religion is only a re-hash 
of old visions. Opinions change. The creed 
of to-day gives way for the creed of to-mor- 
row. Old truth is seen under new aspects. 
New ideas overthrow old superstitions. There 
is often an antagonism between the old belief 
and the new thought. These are the condi- 
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tions of progress. They indicate an advance. 
Richer harvests come from this plowing and 
planting. There need be no tilt against 
science or philosophy. True Christianity has 
nothing to fear from the richest contribution 
of human thought. More than this, it puts 
itself into the heartiest sympathy with every 
effort to enlarge the boundaries of experience 
and knowledge. Having for its primary aim 
to work out a better life for man on earth than 
any which has yet been attained, it welcomes 
every aid that comes to its service. 

The chief thing at such a time is to draw 
inspiration from the great central moral 
ideas which form the permanent features of 
the teachings of Jesus. While opinions 
change, the great duties of life are the 
same. No alterations of creed can super- 
cede the commandments of love to God and 
man. Whether we accept or deny the Dar- 
winian theory, the religious nature will have 
its wants, prayer will not die out of the heart, 
or the yearnings for immortality cease. The 
universal cry for religion which has come up 
from humanity in all ages will continue, and 
as we follow the guidance of these instincts, 
we alike follow the law of nature and the will 
of God. It is the peculiarity of Jesus that 
he planted himself on the great moral and 
spiritual ideas which underlie all religions, 
and it is this which will give to the gospel a 
permanence in the world.—The Christian 
Register. 
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Rain during some portion 


the 24 honrs...... -..esseeee 11 days 6 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day....| 1 ‘ — 
Cloudy, without storms...... . * 78 


Clear, as ordinarily accepted; 15 ‘* 16 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ETC. 1869. 1870. 








Mean temperature of 9tb 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|67.33 deg. |70.50 deg. 

Highest point attained during 
WI ccasted sca ccaceeascseads 87.00 * (86.00 * 








Lowest do. do. do.|47.00 “ (54.50 ‘ 
Rat during the month, do.) 3.25 in. 1.71 in. 
Deatus during the month, | 

being for 4 current weeks 


for each year......ceeccecceees 1037 1104 


\ 





Average of the mean temperature of 9th 
month for the past eighty-one years....\66.26 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1865...........s.cceces cece: 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1840..........::..e-seseeeeeees 
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boats, barges, gross receipts, (including railroads» 
steamboats, canal boats, and all other vessels, tele- 
graph companies, ferries, bridges and turnpikes,) 
on retail dealers (license tax) and wholesale dealers 
—only sales of liquors and tobacco are taxed ; banks 
and bankers, brokers, hotel keepers, auctioneers, 
insurance, real-estate and patent right agents, con- 
veyancers, manufacturers, proprietor of theatres, 
museums, gift enterprises, &c., lawyers, physicians, 
architects and builders, expresa carriers and agents, 
miners, plumbers, photographers, apothecaries, 
butchers aud all others except dealers in liquors 
and tobacco. No stamps are required on bills and 
receipts and none cn promissory notes for a less 
sum than $100. Allother stamp-taxes are continued 
in force. The taxes on legacies and successions are 
repealed. The income taxis now ouly levied ou in- 
comes exceeding $2000. 


If a wafer be laid on a eurface of polished metal, 
which is then breathed upon, and if, wheu the mois- 
ture of the breath has evaporated, the wafer be 
shaken off, we shall find that the whole polished sur- 
face is not as it was before, although our senses can 
detect no difference ; for if we breathe again upon it, 
the surface will be moist everywhere except on the 
spot previously sheltered by the wafer, which will 
now appear as aspectral image on the surface, Again 
and again we breathe, and the moisture evaporates, 
but still the spestral wafer reappears. This experi- 
ment succeeds after the lapse of many months, if 
the metal be carefully put aside wheres its surface 
cannot be disturbed. Ifa sheet of paper, on which 
a key has been laid, be exposed for some minutes to 
the sunshine, and then instantaneously viewed in 
the dark, the key being removed, a fading spectre 
of the key will be visible. Let this paper be put 
aside for many months where nothing can disturb 
it, and then in darkness be laid on a plate of hot 
metal, the spectre of the key will again appear. In 
the case of bodies more highly phosphorescent than 
paper, the spectres of many different objects which 
may have been laid on in succession, will, on warm- 
iug, emerge in their proper erder. This is equally 
true of cur bodies and our minds. Weare involved 
in the universal metamorphosis. Nothing leaves 
us wholly as it found us. Every man we meet, 
every book we read, every picture or landscape we 


It will be seen from the above that the month just 
closed, like the three preceding ones, has been un- 
usually waria—so much so that we find only two 
equaling it iu our records back to 1790 inclusive, 
viz. : 


Ninth month, 1862, mean, . é . 70.86 deg. 
“6 865, * o e -/ 73.08; * 

The present year (as above), " o——a_ * 

The average of mean for 81 years, - 66.26 * 


The month this year is also to be remembered for 
extensive fires, astronomical phenomena, &c. Of 
the first, the most severe was probably that occur- 
ring in the Eleventh ward on the 8th of the -month, 
resulting in the destruction of an immense amount 
of lumber. In cases of this kind not only the money 
vaiue in dollars and cents is to be taken into con- 
sideration, but the fact of seasoned lumber being 
destroyed, which money cannot replace. 


Somé of the phenomena referred to are the ‘‘spots 
on the sun,’’ described at length by Prof. Langley, 
of the Allegheny (Pa.) University, on the 26th of 
the month. He stated; ‘‘The side of the sun now 
turned toward us is to day covered with hundreds 
of them, of all sizes and in all stages of growth, 
while the opposite side, to be presented to us a few 
days later, is comparatively bare. The area of one 
of the large spots, which is pow near the centre of 
the disc, has been computed from careful measure- 
ments, and found to exceed %,300,000,000 square 
miles.”’ 

After further details of much interest, but too 
voluminous for insertion here, he remarks: ‘‘ One 
who has been accustomed to watch them must feel 
the inadequacy of any attempt to describe these 
* spots,’ and sti!l more so of the futility of trying to 
convey his own impression by any extravagance of 
description or comparison. The wonder must lie in 
the consideration of authentic measurements, which 
are left to tell their own story.’’ 


But, to return to the month especially under re- 
view. Severe droughts have extended over a large 
surface of our country, fortunately, in this secticn, 
commencing so late in the season as to avoid the 
devastating effects prouced elsewhere. Below is a 
comparative table of the rain fall here during the 
past eight years: 









































Ninth month, 1863....... whe Senha’ Abghs 0.87 inches. | see, every word or tone we hear, mingles with our 
6s 1864........ Kosh Rhibs Si ep sane wa | being and modifies it. 
és es cas suckatapabes thesctes “796° « Th i . 
= _—- a e manufacturing establishments in New York 

eae eae keactee 8.70 ; y ’ 

ss WEE cwnkcnscccbdantihi eedevnies 1.72 *§ which, for the sake of discouraging strikes, proposed 
a ee eer te 8.90 « at the beginning of the year to admit their workmen 
" iid ere 3.25“ to a share of the profits, have found the experiment 
at aie ee 1.71 a to work well. A iarge carriage-makhing firm that 


then announced their intention of making a half- 
yearly dividend of one-tenth of the profits, in July 
declared a dividend of over three and a half per 
cent. in cash on the esrniogs of each man. A large 
iron pump manufactory declared a dividend of over 
four and a third per cent. on the earnings of their 
men. The employers in these establishments find 
their profits about as usual, while the workmen are 
convinced that cooperation materially promotes their 
interests. 


Dancer or Hain Dyss.—Dr. Witheway, a physi- 
cian of Iowa, died recently from the effec s of poison 
slowly introduced into his system by a continued 
and daily application of dye to his hair aud beard. 
He persisted in it for four years, notwithstanding 
severe pains, which he compared to lead colic, 
warned him to desist. The autopsy and chemical 
analysia brought to light the presence of lead in his 
liver and also in one of his loins.— Cosmos. 


From which it will be seen that 1863, 1867 and 
1870 have been remarkable for the sma// quantity ; 
the first named year, probably the most remarkable 
ever known, being /ess (han one inch, 

The compiler hed intended to introduce into this 
article au interesting item recently published, ‘‘on 
Forests and Rain fall,’’ but its length will prevent 
it at present. It may be given in some future num- 
ber of the Intelligencer. J. M. E. 

Philada , Lenth mo., 1870. 





Do Not forget that while you fold your 
hands, time folds not up its wings.—Faweet. 


— oP 

ITEMS. 

The folowing taxes have been abolished by the, 
new law which goes into effect October Ist : 

On carriages, watches, silver plate, passports, 
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PAILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 15, 1870. ~ No. 33. 


‘Friends’ Central Ory Goods Store 


person. We have now en attractive stock of goods for 
Associated with him im the Faculty, are experienced and | Friends, suitable for the present and approaching 
intelligent ae, who have made this branch of edu-| soagon, 
ey han ever attended, who has not improved his} French Merinos, in dark Brown & London smoke. 
‘ PENMANSHIP. Bombazines and sipaeess = Olive Browns. 
A highly improve Satin du Chenes, in dark Browns and Modes 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, ’ ° 
elaborate in detail, real in its transactions, tanght by a busi- Black Silks, purchased before the advance. 
ness man in a bpipees vay. ay EXpuers Brown and London Smoke Silks. 
A DISCIPLINARY MANAGEMENT, not irksome to the pane we po deems Ble: 10 01.9% 
’ : ’ e . . 
Bound Thibet Shawls, choice shades. 


pupil, yet professional in extent and parental in exercise. 
days called Legs! Holidays. 
“Se cam at any time aa receive individual in- one” and unbound Blanket Shawls in great va- 
struction. , 
are EVENING SESSIONS White India Silk Shoulder Shawls. 
October Ist to April 1st Wide Black India Silk for Aprons. 
Wool Flannels in all best makes 
Canton Fiannels, from 12c. to 50c. 





PEIRCE’S UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
S$. TENTH, CORNER OF CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


The Individual whose name the College bears manages 
in 













ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP of every description exe- 
cuted promptly. 

ACCOUNTS ADJUSTED, and books examined and set- 
led. 


leds 8 fw. | Table Linens, Towels and Napkins. 
MUTUAL FIRE INSUR’NCE CO, | Cloths and Cassimeres, a good assortment. 


Book Muslins, Blond Tarlton & Bobinet for caps. 
Large Bandana and Pongee Hdkfs. 

Wool De Bege, very scarce. 

De Laines and Calicoes expressly for Friends. 
Blankets in all the best makes. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 


36 416 enwe 


~ DELAWARE MUTUAL ~ 
Life Insurance Company, 


By LMINGTON BPE 
N. W. cor. nth and Chestnut Biroots, 


GEO. eaAD Ye tret A: Manager. 
GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


701 ARCH STREET. 
108. w.y. _'T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAM, Sec’y._ 


REGESTER & HOPKINS, 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold"&t reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to. 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STOB-IGE, 

N,B.—S. B. REGESTER baying perebeopd KR, B. Bext’s interest 

in the business, will again give his whole attenfion to the same 


heping from long experience to give entiré satisfaction to all 
who may favor them with their orders. 95 sn iw sw 


ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, 


BONNET AND CAP MAKER. 


420 Noble Street, Philadelphia. 
917. 1210 ; : 


For the Fall and Winter of 1870. 
We invite attention to the following: 


All-wool Empress Cloths, dark browns and modes, 
imported expressly for the plain trade. 


All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
ment. 

Books containing rates and full information con- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Cowpany far- 
nished or sent to any address upon appiication to 
the Branch Office. 

EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. | 


SILK POPLINS, plain shades. Joun P. McLean, ' Epw. Brincuovrsr, Jr., 
SILK BRILLANTINE, new and very desirable. Wiutam Boss, Wut G. Grezons 
SATIN DE CHENES, VELOURS, &e. Taowas D. Wess, Gzonce W. Sroxz, — 
Single and Double Blanket Shawls, bound and| Wrui1am Cansr, Joun V. Ric, ; 
with fringes. Thibet Shawls, choice shades. Gores W. Boss, Wruas™ H. Swirr, 


Seal-skin, Vicuna Shawls. Shawls bound to order. 

Book Muslin and Hdk’fs. TARLTAN FOR CAPS. 

BLACK SILKS, selected with care, to give satis- 
faction. MEN AND BOYS’ WEAR. 

Prints, Muslins, Table Linens, &c. 


HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS., 
268 ath Second St., Bet. Market and Chestnut, Phila. 


Wuuius 8. Hues, Samvugt Bancgorr, Jr. 


JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M.D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 


PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. . 


} 
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Priseipal — 15 edhe be i Dabawenee: 
Pranczs Dagumeror, ess—with 
corps of assistants: This Institution is 


ar located in the villagé of Bast Hamburg, 
N. Y,, and offers superior ~ the coming - 


other languages. 
ee 4 


aah 7 

or Fragen “Also, 

Mond cate, SLATES. Factory and 
Callowhill streets. 

WILSON & MILLER. 


“EATON FEMALE INS INSTITUTE. 
This Institution (a 


ee nae 
inate under the exclusive 






gpa npaemedle 


whe will be received as Day uuder such 
guarded care and regulation as insure all the 
advan of the Institution. eost for school 
year for $1365 ; for Females, For Circu- 
= ar, SWATHR, Proprietor | Principal 

818 Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


“-movanr AND SOLD. 
BOUGHT & SOLO ON COMMISSION. 


bat Bonds offered by Agents will be 
advertised rates. 1015 


“OPEN: TO BOTH SEXES! 


Taylor "etme Redan, Wi eon siorwloal and Com- 


in the tithes peer 
the youth of either sex are invited to 
send for our Circular and examine our excellent 
ae achool commences 9th mo. 5th. 


730 1029" T. TAYLO a 
\MELTON JACKSON, ae} Principale. 


BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Board. Managers of Chappaqua Boarding 
School, under the eare of Purchase Quarterly Meet. 
ing, West Chester, Co., N. Y., contemplate opening 
the school the lst of Eleventh month, 1870, and are 
prepared to treat with a suitable Friend to take 
charge of the seme as Principal. Address by mail, 
ELLWwoop -Port Cheater, West Chester Co., 
Bao » Harrison, West Chester 
Con Ts application may be made to Gzorcs 

North Seventh Si. St., Philada. amstfo 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENI aS OEREMONY. 
D OHAPMAN, 701 Arch St. 


i ag 


i 


Zz 


NEW OPENING OF 
|FALL & WINTER DR } GOODS 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelpbia, 
Has now on hand a complete assortment of goods 
for Friends ; some of which are of his own impor- 


Dark Brown and Mode Irish and French Poplins, | 
made to order. Dark Brown and Olive Canton’. 


Cloths and Silk Bombazines Black Silks, and 
choice shades of Mode and Dark Brown do. Black 
_ | Alpacas, a superior make; particular attention 
called to these goods, as they give universal satis- 
faction. Black, Brown and Gold Mixed Water 
Proofs from $1. 00 upwards. Dress Goods in variety 
—Satin Du Chenes, Serges, Mohairs, &. Silk 
Cashmere Shawls 7-4 and 8-4, and Colored Silk 
Shawls 7-8 to8-4. Newimportation and new shade 
of Stone color Thibet Shawls, bound in best manner, 
and at the lowest prices. Long B'anket Shawls, 
fringed and bound. Lot of Dark Brown Mixed 
Blanket Shawls $5.00, regular price $7.00. Silk 
Blond, Silk Gauze and Cap Crape, Bobbinet, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Furnishing Goods, &c. 
ewm. vs. imf. 


ISAA 


20. South Hloventh Strost 
in American, gies, Fhilade 
WATCHES. Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver’ ane 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 
and Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 


CROQUET SETS, 
Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 


low and Wooden Ware, 204 4 general variety 
of House Furnishing Goods. 


~ A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
=  _—- 905 Market St., Philada. 


go Walnut 8t., Cinl, 0 








102. 11.19. 
_ WM. HEACOC 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


-Lhave purchased the right to use Dr. ‘ G. Reed 
& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body in Ice. 820 wmmf 


FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER. 


Friends’ Bonnets, of every style, made and re- 
made by ANNA E. ‘JORY, 

363 West Lombard 8t. (south side), between 
Green and Penn Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CARDENER’S MONTHLY, 
PRACTICAL, EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
For the Amateur, Market Gardener, Arboriculturist 
Landscape Gardener, Botanist and Pomologist 
Price, $2.00 per annum, in advance. 
A liberal discount offered to clubs. Agents will 
please write for terms. Tomas Mgrnan, Editor. 
Address BRINCKLOE & MAROT, Publishers, 
101 Wm. mf 23 North Sixth Street, Phila. 




























